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Commonwealth Grant Initiates Pediatric Service 


REPARATION is being made by the Child 

Welfare League of America to launch forth upon 
a new service to child caring agencies and institutions 
—that of consultation and field service by a pedi- 
atrician in connection with health programs. After 
months of search for the right person available to 
begin this much needed work, made possible by a 
grant from the Commonwealth Fund, the League has 
secured the full-time services of Florence A. Browne, 
M.D., of Detroit, who will assume the duties of the 
post on March 1. A number of requests for service 
have already been slated for Dr. Browne. 

At a meeting of the Commonwealth Fund Board 
held April 21, 1936, an appropriation was made to 
the Child Welfare League of America to initiate an 
advisory and consulting service in the health field 
for a four-year period. 

Dr. Browne, who was secured through the interest 
of Dr. Ethel C. Dunham, director of the division of 
research in child development, United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, has had social work experience as well 
as medical. After graduation from Vassar College, 
there was an interval of travel abroad, teaching, 
and social work—with the Associated Charities, 
Detroit, prior to attending the Medical School of the 
University of Michigan, and Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. Subsequently she served in the New Haven 
Hospital, New Haven, Connecticut; in medical 
work in Ann Arbor, Michigan; as pediatrician for 
the Michigan Department of Health; and in pedi- 
atrics practice in Detroit. She is a member of the 
Wayne County Medical Society, Michigan State 
Medical Society, and Detroit Pediatrics Society, 
and she has been on the staff of the Children’s 
Hospital of Michigan, and the Women’s Hospital of 
Detroit. Bay City, Michigan, is her childhood home. 


Dr. Browne is at present completing a study and 
report on the prevention of disease for the United 
States Children’s Bureau. 


Tue need for this health service, of which the League 
has been conscious for some years past, has become 
acute because of the cessation of the program of the 
American Child Health Association. The League 
turned to the Commonwealth Fund with its request 
not only because of the interest of the Fund in 
matters of health, but also because the League got 
under way and achieved its first program, beginning 
in 1921, with the assistance of the Fund. 

For every child received into care or otherwise 
dealt with by the children’s organizations, some 
measure of medical and health work is demanded by 

(Continued on page 5) 


Disaster Relief 


Wuen Mother Earth rejects her children—with 
chaos of floods, fire, famine, pestilence and death 
—everyone knows that security will be provided 
by a foster parent, the Red Cross. This substitute 
mother, whose ideals have permeated the world, 
has earned the highest human tribute. 


Our people are alert in their response to spec- 
tacular disaster. Cannot this mighty impulse be 
salvaged throughout the years for the multitudes 
of children whose homes are swept away one by 
one, not by swollen rivers of muddy water, but 
-by terrifying social and economic flood-tides? 


—F.orence M. Puaro, Staff Member, 
Child Welfare League of America 
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Aid of Science in Child Adoption 


Douctas A. THom, M.D. 
Director, Habit Clinic for Child Guidance, Boston 


(Reprinted, by permission, from This Week, December 27, 1936. 
The article, attractively illustrated in a two-page layout, carried 
the caption, “Adopted children are bringing happiness into many 
homes. A famous specialist tells how science can help ‘parents’ 


find just the child they hope for.’’) 


NE of the most beautiful acts in a civilized 

world is the bringing of a homeless child into 

a childless home. But there are essential things to 

be known before foster parents should assume the 

responsibility for the care of a young child, or before 

the child’s custodians should allow him to be placed 
in a strange home. 

Those of us interested in children, and in parents, 
wish that science knew more about the potential 
qualities and possible defects in new-born babies. 
But we have made some progress during the last 
quarter of a century, and can now answer some of 
the most vital questions that foster parents should 
ask. 


Berore a child is adopted effort should be made to 
learn as much as possible about the baby’s ancestors. 
Examinations should be made, too, to determine if 
the child’s body is straight, and if his eyesight and 
hearing are normal. 

Foster parents should know whether the child has 
a mental disease or mental deficiency, and whether 
he is subject to epilepsy, or other abnormality of a 
psychopathic nature. It is now possible to determine 
this in six-months-old babies. 

There are also tests that will discover whether the 
baby is handicapped by hemophilia, tuberculosis, 
syphilis and other physical defects—so it would be 
wise to supplement the clinical examinations with the 
Wassermann test for syphilis, the tuberculin test 
for tuberculosis and X-ray examination for the pres- 
ence of rickets or a possible persistent thymus gland. 

If you can get the answers to these questions you 
have eliminated the greatest hazards in child adop- 
tion, except the possible crossing of races, for which 
there is as yet no reliable test. 

But there is another point, perhaps even more 
important, and that is the character of the home and 
the foster parents. They should be in good physical 
condition, and of sufficient intelligence to insure the 
child of proper physical care, wise training and a 
reasonable degree of economic security. The emo- 
tionally unstable and those of inferior intelligence 


should be excluded from the responsibility of rearing 
children. 

There is one more point. The age of the parents 
should be considered. It is perfectly logical for a 
couple of forty years of age to adopt a third or fourth 
child, but quite unwise for a couple of this age to 
take the first, and probably what would be an only, 
child into the home. 

And there is another very important point. Chil- 
dren should never be given in adoption with the idea 
of pulling together a home that is starting to dis- 
integrate. It is hard enough for a child born to the 
parents to keep such a home intact. An adopted 
one cannot do so. 

An adopted child, from the beginning, should have 
all of the available information about his past which 
his years will permit him to understand. Child 
adoption is one of the loveliest experiences in life, 
but it should be undertaken only after serious 
consideration. 


Institute in New Orleans for 
Institution Personnel 


Ow March 1, 2 and 3, New Orleans will have an 
Institute for Institution Personnel, sponsored by the 
Children’s Division, Council of Social Agencies, 611 
Gravier Street, New Orleans, from whom definite 
information and details may be obtained. 

Miss Sybil Foster, of the Child Welfare League of 
America staff, will conduct the Institute. Various 
topics of interest to persons living daily with the 
child will be discussed. The vital part these persons 
may play in the child’s ultimate personality develop- 
ment will be stressed, together with the opportunity 
of the institution to make a particular contribution 
to the child welfare program. 


Health Examinations in Pennsylvania 


Durine the past three years, 119,662 children in 
Pennsylvania have been given health examinations 
through the efforts of groups affiliated with the 
Pennsylvania State Emergency Child Health Com- 
mittee, according to Mrs. Berthold Strauss, vice 
chairman of the Committee. (An article by Mrs. 
Strauss, “Protection of Child Health in Pennsyl- 
vania,” was published in the December, 1936 issue of 
the BULLETIN.) 
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Health and Happiness 


BEATRICE CHANDLER GESELL 


(Beatrice Chandler Gesell (Mrs. Arnold L. Gesell) is a lecturer 
on educational practice; co-author, “The Normal Child and 
Primary Education”; formerly instructor in primary education, 
Teachers College, Los Angeles; member, advisory and publica- 
tions committees, National Federation of Day Nurseries.) 


ORDS have a trick of falling together. In 

fortunate association they create new images 
that lead to new interpretations. They open new 
ways to achieve the same end. They excite new 
attitudes and stimulate fresh consideration of old 
ideas. So it may be with the association of health 
with happiness. 

Undoubtedly if the emphasis in the formation of 
health habits in our growing children were based 
upon happiness instead of upon omissions and the 
performance of routine tasks, these habits would 
take deeper hold. Health education should not con- 
sist in drearily enforcing the special activities in 
connection with cleansing the teeth, brushing the 
hair, washing the hands, but in creating an attitude 
toward the body which would arouse a desire to keep 
it at its best. 

Any habit needs the driving power of a desire for 
the end to be attained. Health habits take root 
when the ideals of the individual child create a desire 
to possess a strong and healthy body. If we scru- 
tinize the methods of habit training made use of in 
our nurseries, should we find that we are providing 
adequate stimuli or relating our insistence to the 
child’s natural motives and satisfactions? 

Upon investigation, certain biological stimuli 
would be found closely related to physical sensation, 
but a broader and more hopeful source of success in 
training would be found in a recognition of the 
manifold emotional attitudes of the child. Health 
in the abstract, or cleanliness as a state or condition 
to be attained, some time in the future, has little 
fascination or drive for a child. He is interested in 
the present, the Now. 

He runs for the most beautiful butterfly and the 
one that is closest at hand. He is stimulated to 
effort in response to the images and persuasions of 
his present need. Today, and not tomorrow, oc- 
cupies his attention. A deliberate, conscious recur- 
ting duty is too sophisticated. It is not yet compre- 
hensible to him. This projection into the future is 
an adult attitude and the fruit of experience. This 
does not mean that health habits should not be 
formed but that there are instinctive, intimate im- 


pulses in children, appropriate to their age and con- 
dition, which may be utilized to implement and 
direct health education. 


Whar are some of these interests and natural 
impulses upon which one may build? First, an in- 
terest in, and necessity for, activity, motion. Well, 
then tooth washing and hair brushing could at least 
be merry and could be executed as a triumph of 
independent self-care. 

Rhythm, dancing, and games put the body to-a 
practical test and bring into consciousness the de- 
lights of a healthy body under skillful control. .Such 
experiences give point to the need to possess and 
take care of the body. The almost total neglect of 
graceful, easy posture deprives the growing child of 
satisfying sensations of health and leaves him nega- 
tive and passive. 

Children, too, are extremely sensitive to sound, 
to all impressions received through the ear, and 
frequently are immensely confused by directions 
given in a loud or stern command. 

Second, love of beauty. Almost every child is 
sensitive to beauty and yet how little use education 
has made of concrete images of the grace and beauty 
of the human body! Why not have even some 
shadow pictures of children who show grace and 
beauty in their work and play and ordinary activi- 
ties? Pictorial art, so easy to obtain, could be used 
with effective and dramatic result. Pantomime, too, 
is so eagerly enjoyed and so full of opportunity for a 
controlled and skillful use of the body. 

Third, a reverence for life and a deep curiosity 
about it. Nature study offers endless occasion for 
unconscious health education. The care of a pet 
may be made the basis for accumulating regard for 
personal hygiene. A baby in the home makes an 
objective source of health habit education. 

Fourth, the child is determined to be happy. So 
the search for health and wholesome living cannot 
be fruitful if it is directed only by verbal precepts or 
confusing threats of disaster to come. It must build 
into its design associations with pleasant emotions 
and satisfying experiences. Think how necessary 
food is to the preservation of life, and yet children 
refuse food under adverse circumstances which bring 
no accompanying satisfactions. Nature is too astute 
to have made eating repugnant! ° 


(Continued on page 6) 
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organ of the Child Welfare League of America and the National 
Federation of Day Nurseries. 


C. C. Carstens, Editor 
FLorence M. Puaro, Assistant Editor 


The Bulletin is in large measure a Forum for discussion in print of child 
welfare problems. Endorsement does not necessarily go with the printing 
of opinions expressed over a signature. 


Annual subscription, $1.00 Single copies, 10c. 
Checks payable to Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 


Child Labor 


Tue Child Labor Amendment, which has been pend- 
ing since 1924, should be ratified without delay by 
as many states as are necessary to make it a parg of 
our Federal Constitution. 

There are men and women who in all sincerity be- 
lieve that the subject of this Amendment, together 
with all other social legislation, should be left to 


the states. There are others who use this argument 


to defeat the purposes of the Amendment. They 
point to the fact that some states have already passed 


protective legislation bearing upon the subject of 


child labor and urge that the others do so. But 
apparently those states where child labor is most 
rampant will not do so, and because they will not, 
their industries become unfair competitors of those 
in the protective states. 

There are also persons who think the Federal 
Government is taking only the first step in the in- 
vasion of the sanctity of the home. But has that 
happened in states where they have passed protec- 
tive legislation? We suspect that this objection is not 
sincere. It seems trumped up for the occasion. 


In these days when jobs are scarce, and men and 
women are eagerly seeking to be put to work, should 
not these jobs be saved for the breadwinners, or 
older brothers and sisters who are able without harm 


to themselves to contribute to the world’s work? 


We find that our children’s agencies and institu- 
tions have in their care large numbers of boys and 
girls of 18 years or older who are not able to get work. 
Should the children of fourteen or fifteen, for whom 
working papers have been issued in increasing num- 
bers since codes lapsed, be given these jobs by prefer- 
ence—because they can be obtained for less money? 
That does not look like protective work for children. 


—C. C. CarsTEns 


The Adopted Child 


Accorpinc to Mr. J. A. McKaughan, of Reynal and 
Hitchcock, publishers of ““The Adopted Child,” by 
Eleanor Garrigue Gallagher, over 1300 copies of the 
book have been sold since its publication early last 
summer. 

“The reviews have been somewhat divided,” says 
Mr. McKaughan in a letter to the League, “though 
favorable opinions, I believe, would far outweigh the 
adverse criticisms, a considerable portion of which 
has appeared in your magazine.” 


Information Service Progresses 


Earty in January the Child Welfare League of 
America began to focus special effort upon the collec- 
tion of information in regard to current thinking in 
the various phases of children’s agency practice. 
Many topics, the outgrowth of recent requests to the 
League, are listed for study. 

We have begun a quest for information about 
varying plans for home finding. This will relate to 
the mechanics and administration of the work rather 
than the content. We wish to find out whether the 
trend is toward or away from centralized home 
finding, and why; what the arguments for centraliz- 
ing or scattering the work through the members of 
the staff may be, and which method in the long run 
works out to the growth of home finding techniques. 

Effort is being made to gather information on the 
much discussed matter of “intake.” Are member 
agencies meeting this in their different communities 
through central application to a clearing bureau, by 
application to the family society and transfer to the 
children’s agency if placement is indicated, or by 
direct application to the children’s agency? How is 
the particular method working, and why? If intake 
is done by the agency, is it carried as a special 
department, or is the work scattered among the staff 
members, and with what result? 

Our aim at this point is not to find “the one 
accepted way” but rather to learn what is being 
done, and why it works in certain areas, in order that 
this may be passed on to others for their use in 
thinking through their own particular set-up. 

A third study is being developed to learn what 
member agencies are doing as a constructive approach 
to the matter of general lay education regarding the 
necessary safeguards in child adoption. 

This material, of course, will be the outgrowth 
of the agencies’ own experience and it cannot be 
collected without their participation. We hops, 
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however, by making the requests for information 
concise, and on special topics, it may be possible for 
the executive to scatter the responsibility for the 
collection of this material through the staff without 
making too heavy a task for any one person. 

We shall be glad to receive suggestions on further 
topics for study, or material on any of the topics 
mentioned, and we shall welcome comments and 
criticism on the development of this project.—SysiL 
Foster, Field Secretary. 


Getting a Crowd to Guess 


Ewruusiasm for reaching out and gathering in the 
public was expressed in a letter received recently by 
the League from Miss Verna Maude Sutton, director, 
Allen County Child Welfare Association, Lima, Ohio, 
regarding a merchant-donated booth at an exposition 
sponsored by the Lima Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

“First of all,” said Miss Sutton, “we decided that 
our goal would be two-fold: First, to put ‘our little 
girl pamphlet’ in as many homes as possible, and 
second, to secure as many new names for our prospect 
list as we could. 

“Our first problem, then, was to stop the crowd at 
our booth for a few moments. This we did, with a 
hort movie showing a fox terrier and his adventures 
with other animals. The machine and equipment 
were donated by the Board of Education. The 
crowd saw the movie screen the minute they came to 
our floor. While they waited to watch the movie, 
three or four of us worked in the crowd, securing 
names and addresses and giving out literature. 

“We did this by running a daily guessing contest 
on the facts concerning delinquency in Allen County. 
A cash prize was given each day for the correct 
answer. ‘To guess the answer they were given a 
printed ticket with a place for their name and 
address, and their answer to the day’s question. 
While they were doing that, we slipped our bulletin 
into their hands and told them that if they took the 
bulletin home it would tell them how to win ten 
dollars in another contest. In the bulletin we had 
folded a set of rules for the contest offering ten 
dollars for the best letter containing suggestions for 
the prevention of delinquency in Lima. 

“With the guessing contest, we secured a thousand 
names and addresses, and distributed almost as 
many pamphlets. And the pamphlets were not left 
on the Exposition floor. 

“Our booth was decorated with colored maps and 
charts which the U. S. Children’s Bureau sent us, and 
under the movie screen were large black letters, 
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‘Let’s Protect Our Children.’ Underneath these 
letters were enlarged photographs of two typical and 
interesting boys (not boys of this community). Over 
the top, of course, was the name of the agency as 
well as the name of the donor of the booth. 

“Many people stopped and looked at the charts 
and posters, and a crowd was in front of the booth 
all the time. . . . The merchant who donated 
the booth has promised it again for next year, and 
I’m already planning next year’s exhibit.” 


Commonwealth Grant Initiates 
Pediatric Service 
(Continued from page 1) 


the circumstances from which the children come. 
Consequently, organizations caring for children all 


_ have some form of medical work, ranging from a 


sketchy examination which certifies them to be free 
of communicable disease when received into care— 
up to quite thorough pediatric examinations and 
diagnosis. But these programs of medical work are 
very little systematized outside of a few centers 
where coordinated clinic service has been developed. 

In the course of its field visits to children’s or- 
ganizations, its consultation services and its surveys, 
the League constantly uncovers the need of medical 
services that are not properly organized. Practically 
every organization has a physician or physicians, 
many of them in voluntary capacity, who assume 
varying degrees of responsibility for the health of the 
children. But even if these are pediatricians, which 
many are not, they are often not accustomed to 
supervising children to maintain health, frequently 
are not aware of or accustomed to the need of periodic 
rechecking of health conditions, and still more fre- 
quently are without experience in relating or mo- 
bilizing the resources of the community for the serv- 
ice of these groups of children. Naturally, also, they 
are not in a position to bring into the programs of 
specific communities the experience of other com- 
munities that have worked on these same problems. 

The social work staff of the League, and spe- 
cialists occasionally secured for large projects, have 
certain general knowledge both of health programs 
and of minimum organization requirements. It is 
the custom of the League always to review the de- 
tails of the program as they are presented, frequently 
to secure through a local physician some examination 
of a portion of the population of the agency or insti- 
tution, and on the basis of these facts and the 
League’s general experience, to make certain general 
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recommendations. But the League has never had 
any systematic, coordinated and widely experienced 
service of its own to cover this particular and im- 
portant need. 

Through surveys it has been discovered that there 
are organizations without plans or equipment for a 
complete physical examination of the children at 
admission; without routine plans for laboratory 
work and immunization, such as vaccination, Schick 
test, administration of toxoid, et cetera; without 
program for re-examination; without adequate 
health records for future reference. Very naturally 
there have been found many instances showing the 
lack of correction of remediable defects, lack of ade- 
quate isolation facilities in institutions, lack of 
height and weight examinations, of dental examina- 
tions, and of plans for suitable diet for under- 
nourished children. 


Since its surveys are made only when the coopera- 
tion of organizations is available, the League has 
unusual opportunities for influencing the programs 
of care for thousands of children and making those 
programs permanent. Not infrequently results begin 
to show while the survey or study is going on. For 
example, in one agency, a “family physician” had 
been employed at a nominal salary and had been 
called as the occasion arose. Although the smallness 
of the fee had not been the measure of his interest, 
the actual physical condition of the children was not 
known. After considerable urging on the part of the 
League, a skilled diagnostician was brought in from 
the city many miles away and he made a careful 
examination of all the 320 children in the orphanage. 
It was found that four children had incipient tuber- 
culosis, of whom three needed hospital care; 70 
children showed evidence of incipient or well es- 
tablished pellagra; a number were underweight; a 
number were found with enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids. 

As a result, laboratory tests and follow-up studies 
were undertaken and an improved diet was provided. 
A graduate of an agricultural college was employed 
for the farm and garden to secure a better vegetable 
supply. Yeast was given to 70 children, and cod liver 
oil, to 30. One child was sent to a tuberculosis hos- 
pital; another, placed in a camp. The children 
themselves responded to the program. The cost 
amounted to about $1.50 a child, but laid the foun- 
dation for a preventive service not only for the 320 
children within the orphanage but also for those 
received into future care. The executive and board 


of this organization welcomed the League’s guidance, 
and took vigorous and immediate steps to bring in 
the services calculated to correct the situation. 

On the other hand, the League’s lack of personnel 
qualified to follow up specifically on such recom- 
mendations has often delayed results. It was found, 
for instance, that two years after a certain survey 
a number of the institutions in the city had added 
certain medical facilities in accordance with the 
recommendations, but a goodly number of institu- 
tions and agencies did not show such results and 
clearly needed closer personal contact and longer 
time spent with their executives and boards to in- 
corporate the desired changes. 


A susstantiat beginning can be made in reaching 
such conditions more effectively than in the past by 
the addition of a pediatrician to the League’s staff. 
It is felt that a pediatrician, with the proper back- 
ground and experience, coming on to a national staff 
with contacts available from various quarters of the 
country will very rapidly acquire a knowledge of 
the practices, good points and weaknesses in the 
medical and health programs in a variety of com- 
munities. Such knowledge, which is scarcely ever 
available to a local practitioner, however technically 
proficient he may be, is of very considerable impor- 
tance in the formulation of programs for communities 
that would otherwise have to experiment over and 
over again to discover mistakes that have already 
been made and could be avoided. 

There is also another very important point in 
having medical personnel. It is a well-known fact 
that a medical person makes far better headway in 
medical programs than a non-medical person. Medi- 
cal service is professionalized, and the understanding 
of one medical person by another is much more rapid 
and also more persuasive. 


Health and Happiness 


(Continued from page 3) 


Fifth, a desire to be admired and commended. The 
child is a social being. Upon this fact his capacity 
for training rests. Teachers and attendants can 
therefore make health desirable and commendable. 
When a healthy clean little body is as much admired 
by adults as a mop of golden curls, it will be more 
worth attaining. Sometimes the failure lies with 
adults associated with young children who, in theif 
praise or emphasis, confuse personal vanity with 
robust personal hygiene. 
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So, as the sand runs through the hour-glass of our 
daily contact with young children, all those things 


‘which we would wish to impress permanently must 


be made more concrete, more personal, interesting 
and emotionally satisfying to them. No one who 
hopes to make an indelible impression can rely upon 
insistent, logical, dreary repetition—or upon con- 
structing penalties for failure. 

The child can, on his part, build an obstruction 
as high as the wall of China. He will not hear unless 
he opens his ear himself. A joyous use of the body 
is the beginning of our effort to keep it at its best. 


Substitute Parents 


SusstiruTE Parents, by Mary Buell Sayles. The Common- 
wealth Fund, 41 East 57th Street, New York, 1936. 318 pages. 
$1.75. 


Note. At various periods Miss Sayles has been connected with the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, American Red Cross, and the Commonwealth Fund and 
affiliated organizations. Her published works include: ‘“Hous- 
ing Conditions in Jersey City” (American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, monograph); ‘Home Service in Action” 
(American Red Cross); “The Problem Child in School” (1925, 
with Howard W. Nudd); “The Problem Child at Home” 
(1928); and “Child Guidance Cases”’ (1932). 


Tus book, designed for a constructive portrayal of 
foster parenthood, is divided into two principal parts. 
The first deals with abstract deductions and gener- 
alized thinking in the way of background. It points 
out factors inherent in the réle of the substitute 
parent as compared with those common to the 
natural parent; treats with some high points in the 
nature of demands made on foster parents in their 
relationship with the child—and his visiting parents; 
and includes some analysis of the personality quali- 
ties and personal philosophy required of the foster 
parents to meet their task. 

The source of the material in this part is not al- 
ways clear: one judges the major conclusions are 
based upon records, but at points it appears to 
reflect the personal philosophy of the author. 

Part I may not always meet with unanimous ap- 
proval, but it represents, on the whole, principles 
which form the basis of thoughtful practice. 

Part II, which comprises’ over two-thirds of the 
book, is devoted to the stories of eight foster chil- 
dren—stories carefully selected and well written— 
giving a sympathetic and accurate portrayal of the 
child’s life in the foster home. This is followed by 
avery brief last word carrying a high note of general 
Philosophy. 
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It is these stories that lend to the book its greatest 
value. They give a graphic glimpse of the lives of 
foster children, whose behavior reflects the suffering 
and confusion created out of their unfortunate ex- 


periences. They show the long hard road with its 
series of ups and downs, and the foster parents’ un- 
failing effort, tolerance and deepening understanding 
as they strive to restore to the child a measure of 
his lost security. 

One sees the demands made on the foster parents, 
the complexity of foster care, and the results in 
varying levels of achievement for the child’s happi- 
ness. 

The effect is to extend the vision of foster boarding 
care and to establish it as a type of service—with 
focus, not on physical or social status of foster 
families, but on qualities of parenthood as found in 
these substitute parents. It demands recognition of 
status for these foster parents, and quiets forever, 
in the mind of the reader, the accusation attributing 
a mercenary motive to foster parents in assuming the 
care of children. 

One wishes it might portray more clearly the part 
played by the agency workers, more of their thinking 
and the ways in which they help the foster mother to 
maintain an even keel. For this, the writer cannot 
be held wholly responsible. We are reminded the 
stories are based on the material of case records and 
must of necessity parallel the general limitations of 
agency recording. 

The writer has apparently aimed to reach two 
audiences, with the result that the book falls short 
of being sufficiently scientific to challenge the think- 
ing of those well qualified in the field of child welfare, 
and lacks the style of presentation that would cap- 
ture and hold the interest of the laity. Despite the 
limitations, however, it is decidedly encouraging to 
find a book of genuine effort in illustrating substitute 
parental care. It should serve to stimulate those in 
the field to assume responsibility for further inter- 
pretation of its methods and techniques.— Bessie E. 
Trout, Supervisor of Intake and Student Training, 
Foster Home Department, Children’s Aid Society, 
New York. 


Broadcasts—By Air and Print 


A.rnoven child welfare is being presented on radio programs in 
many parts of the country, little evidence has come to the League 
that these popularized programs are being printed for distribution. 

In Virginia a 20-page printed pamphlet was issued, November, 
1936, by the State Board of Public Welfare, State Office Building, 
Richmond, “Child Welfare in Virginia—Series of Radio Talks,” 
by W. L. Painter, director of the Children’s Bureau. 
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League’s Regional Conferences 


SourHern RecionaL Conrerence, Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, March 4 and 5. Chairman: Miss 
Susan K. Gillean, executive secretary, Children’s 
Bureau, La. S.P.C.C., 611 Gravier Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Mip-WeEst REGIoNAL ConFERENCE, Chicago, prob- 
ably during latter half of March. Chairman: Miss 
Mary E. Murphy, director, Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund, 848 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

EasTERN REGIONAL CONFERENCE, New York 
City, April 23 and 24. Chairman: Miss Lou-Eva 
Longan, superintendent, St. Christopher’s School, 
Dobbs Ferry, New York. 

New Encianp RecionaL ConFERENCE, plans 
pending, due to consideration of joint conference. 

All those interested in child welfare are cordially 
invited to attend the League’s regional conferences. 
There is a small registration fee to meet incidental 
expenses. 


League’s National Conference 


Aone subjects planned for the conference of the 
Child Welfare League of America in Indianapolis at 
the time of the National Conference of Social Work, 
the last week in May, are: Child welfare and the 
Social Security Act; child adoption and illegitimacy; 
foster care—family and institutional—for the diffi- 
cult child; group discussions on relation between 
family and children’s agencies, present day problems 
in protective work, place of the day nursery in a 
child welfare program (held jointly: with the National 
Federation of Day Nurseries), psychiatric services 
for children’s agencies and institutions, training of 
children’s agency personnel, and the board member’s 
function. 

“Participation of social workers in the life of the 
community” will be the subject of an address at the 
Wednesday luncheon by Solomon Lowenstein, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies of New York City, 
and president-elect of the National Conference of 
Social Work, 1938. 

A joint meeting on “Child health problems— 
rural and urban” will be held by the League with 
the Church Conference of Social Work and the Epis- 
copal Social Work Conference; and one on “Current 
experience in child welfare publicity” with the 
Social Work Publicity Council. The League is 
cooperating with Section I of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work in a group meeting on “The réle 
of substitute parenthood.” 


Family Welfare Directory 


Tue 1937 “Inter-Agency Service Directory” of the Family Wel. 
fare Association of America, 130 East 22nd Street, New York, is 
$1.00 postpaid; 25 copies, 90 cents each, plus postage. Current 
changes are given in quarterly supplements to the News Letter 
(50 cents a year). 


New League Publications 


Direcrory or Memsers, Fdition XIII, 1937. Printed, 32 pages. 
Price, 50 cents per copy. (Changes in the Directory are an. 
nounced throughout the year in the BuLtetin.) 

Contains listing of organizations in the membership of the Child 
Welfare League of America; articles of agreement for inter- 
society service; procedure regarding inter-society correspon- 

_ dence; standards adopted by the League March 27, 1925; rec. 

- ommendations governing exchange of service between the 
members of the League and those of the Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America; and information about requests for service 
in other countries. 


Cuitp We Edition 1, January, 1937, 
Printed, 32 pages. Price, 25 cents per copy; in quantities of 
10 copies or more, 20 cents each; special quantity discount 
quoted upon request. 

Prepared by committee under chairmanship of Mrs. Edith 
M. H. Baylor, Children’s Aid Association, Boston, in accor- 
dance with suggestion in 1932 by the Curriculum Committee 
on Child Welfare Courses of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work. Published for the committee by the 
Child Welfare League of America. 

Main headings: Historical background; the family; child 
health, development and training; sex education; adolescence 
and behavior problems; the dependent child; the neglected 
child; adoption; the atypical child; the delinquent child; 
the physically handicapped child; illegitimacy; ethics; or- 
ganization and administration; legislation; child study; 
research; fiction; biography; National Conference of Social 
Work, selected list of articles relating to child welfare; period- 
icals devoted to child welfare; agencies publishing bibliog- 
raphies on child welfare, associations publishing material on 
child welfare. 

This pamphlet has been issued inexpensively in order that it 
may be more widely available to staff members, students, and 
others. It is suggested that those who prefer loose-leaf ar- 
rangement order two copies for the purpose of clipping and 
pasting into notebook. 


Tue Use or Votunreers IN CHILDREN’s AGENCIES AND INSTI- 
tutions. Mimeographed booklet, 12 pages. Price, 15 cents 
per copy; in quantities of 10 copies or more, 10 cents each. 

Prepared by committee of the League, under chairmanship 
of Miss Helen D. Cole, Director, Foster Home Department, 
Children’s Aid Society, New York. Tentative draft. 


At present the League is preparing Sranparps oF Foster 
sTITUTIONAL CarE FoR CHILDREN (rev. ed. of Standards for 
Institutions Caring for Dependent Children, 1932), and STAND- 
Arps OF Protective AGENCIES (rev. ed., previously mimeo- 
graphed tentative draft). 


Note: A copy of each publication, as issued, is sent without 
charge to member agencies of the League. 
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